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THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE NEW ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 



BY MAYO W. HAZBLTIKB. 



Neither in his inaugural address nor in his first message to 
Congress has President McKiuley indicated distinctly a foreign 
policy. His temporary silence on the subject is, of course, due 
to the fact that Congress has been convoked in special session for 
the single purpose of readjusting the tariff so as to make the 
national revenue at least equal to the national expenditure ; and 
all the energies of the administration will be, if the executive is 
able to control events, concentrated on the attainment of that 
end. We scarcely need to say, however, that it is not always 
possible for a chief magistrate to avert international complica- 
tions or to prevent public opinion from forcing international 
questions upon the Federal legislature. There may arise at any 
moment, for example, out of the situation in Cuba a crisis which 
will compel the United States to depart from the attitude of in- 
difference which they have maintained for the last two years. So, 
too, an attempt on the part of Congress to repudiate the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, which on its face seems meant to be perpetually 
binding, may provoke serious remonstrance from Great Britain. 
The alleged intention, also, of the present government of the 
Dominion of Canada to propose a reciprocity treaty may make it 
needful for the President to declare what in his judgment should 
be the present and the eventual relations between this country 
and British North America. Then, an overture may be made 
once more by Denmark looking to the sale of her West Indian 
Islands. What Mr. McKinley would do in any of these con- 
tingencies has not been explicitly signified ; for the reason, as 
we have said, that he hopes to have his hands left free for the 
solution of a fiscal problem. All that the President has said 
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with reference to matters of foreign policy is that he will assure 
to American citizens in all parts of the earth the enjoyment of 
their treaty rights, and that he desires to see confirmed by the 
Senate an arbitration treaty with Great Britain ; not necessarily 
the treaty negotiated by Mr. Olney and Sir Julian Pauncefote in 
its original form, but, at all events, some modification of that 
treaty, which shall assert clearly and impressively the preference 
of enlightened nations for arbitration over war. 

Few and brief, however, as are the allusions to the foreign re- 
lations of the government in the President's first state papers, 
we cannot be said to be left in the dark regarding his views and 
prepossessions. Mr. McKinley is no political accident ; he has 
been repeatedly tested in the public service ; he has come to his 
high office by no sudden leap out of obscurity, but after a pro- 
tracted and varied experience in State and National affairs : he 
has been long in the public eye, and all men familiar with the 
political history of the nation during the last quarter of a century 
have learned to know something of his character and temperament, 
of his opinions, his sympathies, and his aims. Consequently, we 
are able to forecast to a considerable extent the foreign policy 
of the Federal government under the new administration, 
because we are acquainted with the main principles by 
which it will be shaped. It is only the time and mode 
of the application of those principles under the pressure of 
absorbing domestic business or of perplexing considerations 
of expediency, about which we are in doubt. One thing, for 
example, is certain and obvious, namely, that the course of our 
government with relation to foreign powers during the four years to 
come will be one determined and carried out by President McKin- 
ley himself, and that therein even the Secretary of State will play 
but a subordinate and ancillary part. Such has almost always been 
the case in the history of our Federal Executive, and such was 
manifestly the intention of the authors of the Constitution when 
they made the President himself, and not his Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, responsible to the Federal Legislature. It also seems 
probable, in view of what we know of the man and of the 
party which he personifies, that the foreign policy of President 
McKinley will be the opposite of that of President Cleve- 
land, except in two particulars, namely, the assertion of the 
Monroe doctrine in the Venezuelan affair, and the affirmation of 
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the principle of arbitration. It may be averred with confidence, 
for instance, that the present Chief Magistrate would never have 
recalled from the Senate the Hawaiian treaty. He would un- 
doubtedly have recognized the claim of Americans on the Hawaiian 
islands, both because they constitute a large and dominant 
element of the population, and because they were the Christian- 
izers and the civilizers of the original inhabitants ; neither would 
he have overlooked the value of the group to this country, con- 
sidered as a purveyor of raw sugar, and as an almost indispens- 
able station of coal supply and of repair, placed as it is midway 
in the Pacific Ocean. With regard to the Venezuela matter, we 
believe that Mr McKinley would have proclaimed from the outset 
of his term of office, without waiting until more than half of it 
had expired, that the forcible seizure of territory claimed by an 
American republic, coupled with England's persistent refusal to 
permit the claim to be tested by arbitration, constituted a 
flagrant infringement of the Monroe doctrine. For, surely, 
the occupation of an extensive gold-bearing region, includ- 
ing the mouth of the great river Orinoco, was one of the acts 
which President Monroe must have had in mind, when he 
declared that we could not view any interposition by any Euro- 
pean power for the purpose of oppressing governments on this 
side of the Atlantic, whose independence we have acknowledged, or 
of controlling in any manner their destiny, in any other light than 
as a manifestation of an unfriendly disposition toward the United 
States. It is by no means a purely academic question whether Mr. 
McKinley would have promptly taken in the Venezuela affair an 
attitude substantially identical with that which Mr. Cleveland 
tardily assumed. Similar controversies are far from unlikely to 
recur at an early date. On the side of Brazil the frontier of 
British Guiana remains undetermined ; the same is true of 
French Guiana or Cayenne ; and a similar dispute might arise 
at any hour between Brazil and Dutch Guiana, which latter, 
through the marriage of the girl Queen of Holland to a German 
prince, might become an appanage of the German Empire. It 
is, therefore, of the utmost consequence that for the four years 
to come we should have a President, as we believe we shall have, 
who, on behalf of a feeble South American republic, and for the 
purpose of upholding the integrity of its territory, would face 
Prance or Germany as firmly as he would face the United Kingdom. 
VOL. clxiv. — NO. 485. 31 
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What have the Cuban combatants for liberty to look for from 
the new President ? There is at least one thing which, it seems, 
the Cuban revolutionists should be able to count upon in the 
course of the coming twelvemonth, if President McKinley in the 
expression of his instinctive sympathies shall be swayed by the 
example of so cautious and conservative a statesman as was James 
Madison. "We refer, of course, to the recognition of the Cubans 
as belligerents. It will be remembered that the independence of 
the Spanish-American republics was not recognized by President 
Monroe until his second term was considerably advanced, when 
their independence was a notorious and incontrovertible fact. It 
should, at the same time, be recalled that almost from the outset 
of the uprising against Spain this government had conceded 
to the Spanish-American revolutionists the full enjoyment 
of ielligerent rights. Touching this point, we quote a 
paragraph from Monroe's second inaugural address, delivered on 
March 5, 1821 : " This contest was considered at an early stage 
by my predecessor [Madison] a civil war in which the parties 
were entitled to equal rights in our ports. This decision, the 
first made by any power, being formed on great consideration of 
the comparative strength and resources of the parties, the length 
of time, and the successful opposition made by the colonies, and 
of all other circumstances on which it ought to depend, was in 
strict accord with the law of nations. Our attitude has, there- 
fore, been that of neutrality between the parties, an 
attitude which has been maintained by the government 
with the strictest impartiality. ~So aid has been afforded to 
either, nor has any privilege been enjoyed by the one which has not 
been equally open to the other party, and every exertion has been 
made in its power to enforce the execution of the laws prohibiting 
illegal equipments with equal rigor against both." President 
Monroe went on to explain that, by this equality between the parties, 
their public vessels had been received in our ports on the same 
footing; they had enjoyed an equal right to purchase and export 
arms, munitions of war and every other supply, the exportation 
of all articles whatever being permitted under laws which had 
been passed long before the commencement of the contest; our 
citizens, finally, had traded equally with both, and their commerce 
with each had been alike protected by the government. 

Another thing which Mr. McKinley seems certain to note 
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with interest, after the passage of a tariff bill shall enable him to 
consider the expediency of recognizing that a state of war exists 
in Cuba, is the solicitude to extend toward the revolting Spanish- 
American colonies all the benefits of true neutrality exhibited by 
Mr. John Quincy Adams, when, as Monroe's Secretary of State, 
he wrote to Mr. Rush a letter, dated January 1, 1819, from which 
we make this extract : " While this state of things continues, an 
entire equality of treatment of the parties is not possible ; there 
are circumstances arising from the nature of the contest itself 
which produce unavoidable inequalities. Spain, for instance, is 
an acknowledged sovereign power, and, as such, has Ministers 
and other privileged agents to maintain her interests and exercise 
her rights conformably with the use of nations. The South 
Americans, not being yet acknowledged as sovereign and inde- 
pendent states, cannot have the benefit of such officers. We 
consider it, however, as among the obligations of neutrality to 
obviate this inequality, as far as may be practicable. We 
listen, therefore, to the representations of their deputies or agents, 
and do them justice, as much as if they were formally ac- 
credited." It should be borne in mind that Buenos Ayres did 
not herself declare her independence until 1816, and that Chili 
did not declare hers until 1818, when Madison's second adminis- 
tration was over. Belligerent rights, however, we repeat, had 
been conceded to them by the United States for many years. 
Now, there is more patent and conclusive proof of the existence of 
a state of public war in Cuba to-day than there was of the existence 
of a public war in Buenos Ayres, Chili, or Venezuela, when the 
insurrectionary governments of those countries were recognized 
as belligerents by Madison. The evidence is furnished by Spain 
herself, which has upon her pay rolls in Cuba, including volun- 
teers, over 200,000 men, a larger force than she ever maintained 
simultaneously upon this continent against all her revolted 
colonists in South America, Central America, and Mexico. In 
the case of Madison, the recognition of belligerency was made by 
the Executive, although it was known to have the hearty ap- 
proval of Congress. In the present instance, Mr. McKinley 
can have no doubt that a recognition of the Cubans as belligerents 
would be applauded by the Federal Legislature. He knows 
that a concurrent resolution in favor of such an act 
was passed a year ago by the last Congress, and he 
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knows that the present Congress is in complete accord with 
its predecessor in this particular. With regard, indeed, to the 
recognition of the independence of Ouba, it is natural that Presi- 
dent McKinley should deem it wise to move with caution and 
circumspection in a matter so aggravating to Spain. What he 
will do in reference to this matter will doubtless depend on cir- 
cumstances, by which we mean the duration of the struggle, the 
measure of success attained by the insurgents, the attitude of 
European powers, and, above all things, the treatment of Ameri- 
can citizens by Spain. A recognition of the Cubans as belliger- 
ents is a very different thing; it could give Spain no reasonable 
ground of offence; and, as we have shown in the case of the other 
Spanish-American colonies, this preliminary step was taken by 
Madison many years before the second was resolved upon by 
Monroe. 

Although, however, the official expression of the President's 
sympathies for the Cuban revolutionists will, no doubt, be 
carefully adjusted to the interests of our own country, those 
very interests require him to protect the lives and property of 
American citizens ; and this he will unquestionably do under all 
conditions and against whatever odds. A citizen sojourning in 
a foreign country is, of course, expected to obey its laws, but, 
when accused of breaking them, the strong arm of our federal 
government will be lifted to assure to him every tittle of his treaty 
rights. Nor, we are confident, will any attempt be made under 
the new administration, as was made by Mr. Olney, to discriminate 
between native and naturalized citizens of the United States on 
the pretext that naturalization papers may have been obtained by 
fraud. It is the business of the State court which issued them 
to annul such papers, if due cause be shown ; but, in the absence 
of such annulment, it is not for a federal official to impeach a 
certificate good upon its face, and to assume to prejudge a case of 
which he has no proper cognizance. Prom the course already 
pursued by our State Department there seems to be good reason 
to believe that, before Mr. McKinley has been a month in office, 
there will be a general jail delivery of American citizens wrong- 
fully incarcerated in Cuba. 

A word should be said about the interview alleged to have 
been given by Mr. Sherman to the correspondent of the London 
Times, To the Secretary of State were imputed the assertion, 
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" If Spain would give me a quit-claim deed to the island of Cuba, 
I would not have it," and the further statement that he is op- 
posed to all annexation. Especially was he said to have repelled 
the notion of desiring the annexation of Canada, peaceably or 
otherwise, to the United States. " Such a move," he is alleged 
to have said, "is for the interest of neither party." We under- 
stand that Mr. Sherman has repudiated a large part of the inter- 
view reported in the Times, and we are confident that the words 
ascribed to him do not express the views of the President. 
It is impossible that Mr. McKinley should not recognize 
the strategical, industrial, and commercial value of Cuba 
to this country, although for the moment the annexation of the 
island is not mooted by anyone. With respect to the annexation 
of Canada, we may be equally sure that our Chief Magistrate 
will abide unswervingly by the platform upon which he 
was elected. That platform, framed by the Republican 
party in its National Convention at St. Louis, comprised the fol- 
lowing affirmation : " We hopefully look forward to the eventual 
withdrawal of the European powers from this hemisphere, and to 
the ultimate union of all of the English-speaking part of the Con- 
tinent by the free consent of its inhabitants." Continental union, 
peaceably effected, was thus established and proclaimed a princi- 
ple of the Republican party. The principle was accepted by the 
people at the ballot-box, and every member of the administra- 
tion from the President down is bound by it. We have no doubt 
that Mr. McKinley, mindful of the pledge embodied in the plat- 
form to which he subscribed, will apply his influence and his 
ability in all lawful ways to further the movement for the volun- 
tary incorporation of Canada with this Republic. He may not 
hold that extension of territory is desirable for its own sake; but 
he cannot but recognize that in the case of Canada there would be 
also an extension of market, and an extension of the field of Amer- 
ican investments over Canadian mines and enterprises. Nor can 
he shut his eyes to the fact that the annexation of the Dominion 
of Canada would mean the final exclusion of war, with all its 
burdens and horrors, from this continent, and the secure dedica- 
tion of North America to industry and peace. 

We have said that in his inaugural address Mr. McKinley ex- 
pressed his approval of the Anglo-American arbitration treaty, 
though he was careful to abstain from disputing the right and 
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duty of the Senate, as a part of the treaty-making power, to 
weigh its provisions with care, and improve them, if improvement 
seemed required. It goes without saying that the President, like 
every American, is a friend of peace and of arbitration, whenever 
such blessings can be secured without too great a sacrifice. 
It was not, however, as an advance agent of the mil- 
lennium that the new Chief Magistrate came before his 
countrymen last November ; it is to a narrower achievement, 
namely, the recovery of our national prosperity, that he stands 
pledged. If that could be best assured by the adoption of the 
arbitration treaty, in the form which it bore when it left Mr. 
Olney's hands, he would undoubtedly favor the confirmation of 
the instrument without amendments. If, on the contrary, 
amendments seem in the eyes of far-sighted men indispensable 
to the safe-guarding of our country's interests, we may depend 
upon it that the maintenance of such amendments will be viewed 
by the Executive with satisfaction. 

When one essays to forecast the foreign policy of a chief 
magistrate who has thus far refrained from making any compre- 
hensive announcement of his plans, one is forced, as we have said, 
to base prevision on one's general knowledge of the man. Such 
knowledge would have been inadequate in the case of Mr. Cleve- 
land, who was somewhat suddenly lifted to the exalted place of a 
four year's king, without his being able to point to any consider- 
able experience of public life in conspicuous places. This is not 
the case with President McKinley. His abilities, his temper, his 
acquirements, and his character have been tested, as we have said, 
in a great variety of important functions, which have kept him 
formany years in the eye of his party and his country. Asa mat- 
ter of fact we know more about him than during the last forty 
years we have known of any other President up to the hour of his 
taking office. This is as it should be. The tremendous powers of 
an American executive ought never to be intrusted to a man with 
any single aspect of whose public or private life his countrymen 
are unfamiliar. 

Mayo W. Hazeltine. 



